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waters, knew San Domingo. He had not had Nuna de
Silva on board for months without finding out many
things concerning the great cities of the islands, He
knew that the Spaniards had purposely left the dan-
gerous surf-battered coast as it was when Columbus first
sailed along Hispaniola, so that without a pilot none
could enter. He needed a Nuna de Silva.
Luck was with him once more. Frobisher, scouting
ahead, overhauled a small frigate bound for San Do-
mingo and boarded her. One of the men on her was a
Greek pilot who told the Vice-Admiral plainly that there
was no taking of the city by direct assault, it being a
barred haven and defended by a strong fortress. But
he knew of a place some distance down the coast where
troops could be landed through the surf. This they
determined to do.
It was a calm evening as they bore up past the city
and the last day of the year 1585. The soldiers were
distributed among the pinnaces, ships, boats, and small
craft. As New-Year's day dawned they began to go
inshore at a small cove some nine or ten miles west of
the city, and so disembarked.
An engraving of this action in Theodore de Bry's
famous work published in Frankfort fourteen years
later shows exactly what was happening at this time.
San Domingo was a rough rectangle confined by the sea-
shore on the southern side, by a wide estuary with a
narrow entrance (blocked by a sunken galleon) on the
east. To the north a river formed a natural moat for
some distance, and the remainder of the circumvalla-
tion consisted of a formidable wall, carried down to the
sea, with three castellated portals.
The English were now landing to the southeast of
this wall, concealed from the city by several ranges of
hills and wooded country. De Bry shows the boats
going ashore beneath a forest of pikes. Pikemen in